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The North American Indian Today, edited 
by T. F. MclIlwraith, M.A., F.R.S.C., Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology, University of To- 
ronto. It represents the reasoned opinions 
of the leading experts upon the North 
American Indian today. To the sociologist, 
the missionary, the social worker and the 
intelligent man in the street who wishes to 
know about the American Indian today, 
this book is the answer. $3.15 postpaid. 


Some Problems of Administration in Social 
Work, by Martin Cohn, formerly Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress, and Lecturer in Administration 
of Social Agencies at the University of To- 
ronto School of Social Work, and Elizabeth 
Wallace, Executive Secretary of the Ca- 
nadian Association of Social Workers. The 
purpose of this little book is to pose and 
discuss certain important problems, such 
as board relationships and community 
planning, which confront almost any ex- 
ecutive of almost any social agency. It 
provides a sound philosophy of community 
relationships and a considered opinion of 
the ultimate aims of social work, as well 
as practical information concerning office 
routines and the making of budgets. Be- 
cause lil deals predomuinanily witn tne 
Canadian scene, this work will be of value 
to Canadian social work executives, staffs, 
and board members, and to teachers and 
students of social work throughout the 
Dominion. 80c¢ postpaid. 


Complete catalogue sent on request. 
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LIP READING 
Study & Practice 
By M. FAIRCLOTH 


Specially timely is this book for the 
hard-of-hearing since their employment 
in suitable occupations is an important 
part of the Canadian rehabilitation pro 
gramme. Active service in the RCA 
and in the highly mechanized divisions 


of the present war is bound to result in 


many cases of impaired hearing. This 


+ 


is the second edition, revised, of a 
mimeographed manual. It has been 
published in response to the demand 
and because of the favourable reception 
accorded the first edition. 
“The author has had great experience 
in this work and has managed to 
compress much consideration into a 
comparatively small space. To the 
inany interested in this work, this book 
should be of great assistance.”—The 
Canadian Medical Association Journal. 
‘This is a manual dedicated to Cana 
cian soldiers who return home deafened 
from the war. It is therefore a timely 
rk, as modern warfare inevitably 
takes some toll of the sense of hearing. 
Miss Faircloth is a well-known teacher 
of lip reading and one of the founding 
directors of the National Society of 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing.” 
HWinnipeg Tribune. 
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Editorial 


Not so long ago, a Canadian 
librarian wrote: ‘In surveying 
the work of our library... I 


Libraries 


Look Ahead 


it) has reflected a feeling of mounting 
irgency which is evident among our people. 
It is an urgency born of the feeling, prevalent 
among us, that great decisions must soon be 
ide and, I think probably, of a doubt on 
our part that we are prepared to meet them 
with informed and wise decisions and action. 
One of our greatest needs, as a people, is 
to build in our minds some certainty that we 
ire equipped to meet fairly each problem as 
irises for solution. 
rhe library should be 
Its books 


tact with the leading 


a foremost agency 
this end. can bring us into 
minds in all fields, 
| through history give us a perspective on 
relationship to the past.” 
lis view of the library’s function is a far 
ndeed from any patronizing idea that 
le should read books as a stamp of refine- 
t or as an escape from reality. Books are 


seen as one means of equipping us with 


information and perspective necessary 


decisions of tremendous historical im- 
ince have to be made. 


This “‘feeling of mounting urgency”’ is 
showing itself among librarians in many ways. 
Perhaps the most striking is the thought they 
are giving to the role of libraries in the post- 
war period. They are bringing to public at- 
tention the shocking inadequacy of library 
services at the present time, and the urgent 
need for reorganizing them to play an effective 
role in preparing for peace. The brief of the 
Saskatchewan Library Association to their 
provincial committee on reconstruction is only 
one: other provincial associations are doing 
the same. 

The plea for a national library expresses 
the concern that libraries shall be an integral 
part of our country’s life; that they shall 
preserve and make available the record of the 
large things, and the small, which give us a 
national identity. Marcus Adeney shows, on 
the community level, how one library in a 
large city is the centre of the life around it. 

The war has sharpened our determination 
that we will achieve in Canada a new unity 
in community life, and a wider participation 
by citizens of every race, creed and class in 
building a future of freedom and peace. The 
Canadian Association for Adult Education is 
committed to this objective. The library is 
a natural partner in this enterprise. It 
promises well for the future when both adult 
educationists and librarians are anxious to 
make the partnership effective. 


J. H. M. 
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A National Library 


By ELIZABETH DAFOE 


HERE 


and this 


are moments in the lives of all of us, 
is one of them, when we are aware 
that we are living in stirring times and seeing 
history made. We know that the pronounce- 
ments of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt must 
be preserved. \\ e sense that the prese¢ nt defence 
the future 
the Wartime 
rade Board will be of value 


We know that 


disseminated by 


regulations will be of interest to 


historian, and that the orders of 
ri and 


omist of 


to the 


ecol tomorrow. even 


of propaganda the 


tions may serve some future student 


) 


opinion or human gullibility. But we 


sufficiently alive to the im 


always 


of preserving the record. When life is 


ctacular and less patently iwic than 


we are inclined to lose the historic 
hink that the things we do, the 


write, the 


song 
ee 


read are of value 


moment of happening and only to 


ey get things done, inform, 
us. But, and it seems to be one 


rs to rem miber. to the stud nt 
he simple record of 
s and achieve 


of strugel 
. Ss 


1° 


ments, follies and opinions of this century 


is history. We are not always the best judges 
of the most important event or the most precious 


artistic or literary production of our own day. 


It is this inability to grasp the significance 
of events and productions during our own span 
of life which is responsible for the incomplete 
ness of the historic record. It is this Incapacity 
for making the best selection which makes it 
essential to preserve at least one copy of each 
of our works. We in Canada are already 
greatly impoverished by the careless and hap- 
hazard methods of collection in the past. Our 
students are handicapped by our former lack 
of foresight. Are we to penalize the students 
of tomorrow? Or are we ready to admit that 


we too are a people with a past, a present, and 


a future, and that there is no better time 
now to begin to preserve the record of 
story ? 


National Library Needed 

Thirty-three years ago The University Maga 
sme printed a powertul plea by Mr. Lawre: 
J. Burpee for the establishment of a natio: 
library in Canada. In the intervening y 
Mr. Burpee’s arguments, revised and expanc 
have been reproduced a number of times 
variety of ways. In Libraries in Canada, 1 
in 1933 by the three Canadian librarians 
the 


library conditions and needs in Canada (s] 


formed “Commission of Enquiry” 


\ 


sored by The Carnegie Corporation of N¢ 


York), some space was devoted to the 


cracy of the formation of a Dominion Libra: 
In 1938 the 


sociation and the Ontario Library Associ 


sritish Columbia Library 
each presented a brief to the the Royal C 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, | 
of which dealt almost exclusively with 
urgent need for a national library. The 
of the Ontario Library Review for May 1' 
Mr. | 


Kyte, librarian of Queen’s University. | 


carried a restatement of the case by 


time to time short articles on the topic 
In s] 


of the incontestable logic and clarity of 


appeared in the country’s newspapers. 


arguments the public has remained unmoy 
the government, unconvinced. One wonders 
it is only the librarians, already persuaded 
the need, who have read these treatises. 

Is the apathy of the public in this rega 
due to ignorance of the real nature of a nati 
library, the confusion of its functions with thos 
of a parliamentary library, lack of pride 
in Canada’s history and cultural growth, or a 
general indifference to libraries and_librar) 
service? It may be that all of these factors 
have contributed. Whatever the reason, Cana 
remains one of the few countries of the w 
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ich possesses no national library. The fact 
each of the South American countries has 
ned a national library a national necessity 
uld give us pause. Even the smaller countries 
|urope, such as Denmark, Belgium, Czecho- 
Portugal have their national 


ikia, and 


raries. Mexico has been no laggard. 
\mong the definitions of the word “national” 
be found in The Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
the following: “of or belonging to the 
tion; affecting or shared by the nation as 
hole; maintained by a nation; characteristic 
listinctive of 


a nation.” Here is nothing 


iivocal. These are plain, straightforward 
the 
lied to a library which would belong to all 


ds: and each of definitions could be 


idians, be shared by all Canadians, be 
ntained by the nation, and be characteristic 


distinctive of Canada. 


Preserving the Records 


(he national libraries of the world receive 


icial support in varying degrees, and, in 


sequence, perform few or many services 


rding to the size of the appropriation or 

allotted for their maintainance. For, 
ugh good service may be dependent upon 
other than an 


circumstances ample 


expansion of functions is seldom 


sible without a corresponding increase in 


The primary aim of every national 
ry worthy of the name, however rich or 
r, is the collection of all books and pamphlets 


The 


t to receive, by law, one or two free copies 


lished in the country or relating to it. 


each book printed or copyrighted in the 
untry is usually the privilege of the national 
iry. In addition, it should have sufficient 
nds to purchase old books issued before the 
yright law was promulgated, and books 
lating to the country but published beyond 
borders. If the funds are sufficient, books 
iting to neighbouring countries, and rare 
oks of historic or literary interest, may be 
lded. 
the second duty of the national library, 
hout which the first would be meaningless, 
io make its collection available to the serious 
tudents of the country; a function which is 
endent upon proper housing of the collection, 


adequate recording and administration of it, 
| £ 


sufficient space for readers, and a safe and 


efficient system of delivery to students who 


are unable to visit the library in person and 


who cannot obtain the required publications 
from a library in their vicinity. 

These are the fundamentals. 

A parliamentary library, which many people 
confuse with a national library, is, as its name 
implies, primarily, often exclusively, a reference 
library for the use of the country’s legislators. 
The great Library of Congress in Washington, 
however, is eloquent witness to the fact that 
a library may be both a governmental library 
and a national library. For the Library of 
Congress serves as a repository of the record 
of the nation’s growth, a reference library for 
congress and the governmental establishment, 
and a library for the use of the public at large. 
It aims, in its own words, to “aid the unusual 
need with the unusual book, not only by supply- 
ing a reader on the premises, but by making 
hooks available to the research worker even if 
he is not in Washington.” 

Canada’s de- 


reference 


Parliamentary Library was 


signed to be simply a legislative 


library. Its rules preclude it from serving the 
Canadian public at large; its accommodation 
prevents it 


from serving its lawful patrons 


quickly and efficiently. 

Canada has, in addition to its Parliamentary 
Library, a number of departmental libraries 
the 
members of the various government depart- 
These the 
libraries of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Dominion Statistics, the National 


and Department of 


(many of them excellent) for the use of 


ments. include, among others, 
Bureau of 


Research Council, the 
Mines and Resources. Some of these depart- 
and 
to scholars resident in other parts of Canada. 
We have, further, the Public Archives, which 
and 


mental libraries lend books magazines 


collects preserves records relating to 


Canada as a whole, and which, in addition to 


its documents and maps, contains a library of 


books and pamphlets relating to the history 
of Canada. The provinces may have their own 
legislative libraries and a few of them have 


well-organized Archives. 
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These we have and these are not enough. 

There is no single agency in Canada which is 
responsible for ensuring the preservation of the 
complete printed record of the country as a 
whole, either by scrupulously collecting the 
material itself, or by supervising a co-operative 
effort to assemble it. The book which seems 
valueless today may be of enormous value to the 
Canadian 
editions are small and large numbers of books 


student the day after tomorrow. 


go out of print and are soon quite unobtainable. 

College and university libraries are limited 
by funds and space, and are influenced in their 
choice of books by the needs of their students 
and instructors. Their courses of instruction 
necessarily extend far beyond Canadian history, 
literature, economics, or sociology, Their appro- 
priations inust be stretched to cover the natural 
and social sciences, technology, and the arts. 
It is, therefore, impossible for them to spend 
more than a portion of their allotments on 
Canadian material. How many of them, for 
example, have anything corresponding to an 
Canadian books 
issued in the French language? Very few, in 


adequate representation of 
all probability, except in institutions where the 
work is carried on in French. Public libraries, 
too, by the very nature of their functions and 
limitations, are unable to keep the complete 
record. The natural agency to perform this 
important service is a national library. 
Library service in Canada is singularly dis- 
and such 


jointed unorganized compared to 


service in Great Britain. There are, of course, 
historical, geographical, and constitutional ex- 
planations of our isolation and independence of 
action. Where there is a strong central govern- 
ment and a relatively small and closely popu- 
lated area to cover, even allowing for traditional 
and jealously guarded local control, there is 
more Opportunity for, and more incentive to, 
co-operation, In spite of geographical distances 
and provincial and local pride, however, there 
is plenty of room for better co-operation in 
library matters throughout this dominion. 


Union Catalogue 
Since the chief aim of the national library 
would be to make certain that none of our 


records are lost and to guide the student to 


the information he seeks, a union catalog 

would be essential. This would be a tremend 

task, but one well worth the time and mone; 
involved. In the first place, the union catalogu 
would list the books in the various govern- 
mental libraries in Ottawa and would indicate 
their location. In the second place, it would 
list rare and valuable books deposited in 
libraries across the Dominion ; and, once again, 
it would specify in which library or libraries 
they could be found. This union catalogue 
would be the tool for a great system of inter- 
library loans across Canada, similar to the 
system now in use between university and other 
libraries, but expanded, co-ordinated, and sys- 
tematized. The reliable and serious 
who could not obtain the material needful for 
a piece of work in his local library would ask 
that library to ascertain, through the union 
catalogue, where in Canada it could be obtained ; 
and the local library, having procured thx 


student 


necessary information, would borrow it for his 
use, the responsibility for the safety of the 
books being that of the borrowing library. 
This would not be a method for borrowing 
the latest book of fiction, but for obtaining the 
exceptional book for serious study and in- 
vestigation. Naturally, such loans would be 
governed by the elementary ethical code, i.e., 
no book would be borrowed which the library 
or a neighbouring library might reasonably be 
expected to possess, and the regulations as 1 
the use and the return of the book as set forth 
by the lending library would be adhered to 
rigorously. The library from which the loan 
was sought would have the right to refuse 1 
send the book if it were needed by local patrons, 


too frail to trust to the mails, or for any othe: 
valid reason. 


To supplement its inter-library loan service 
the National Library might well establish 
photo-duplication where photostati 
enlarged photo-print, or microfilm copies « 
books or articles could be made on request and 
issued at cost. 


section 


In addition, it could assemb| 
its own photostatic or microfilm reproduction: 
of books or documents no longer extant 
Canada, but preserved, fortunately for us, 
the foresight and acquisitiveness of librari 
south of the border. 
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nother way in which co-operation could be 
eved would be in the selection, purchase, 
illocation of material. It might well be that 
re book dealing specifically with a given 
lity would be of much more value housed 
library in that locality. In such a case if a 
iry in the vicinity were in a position to buy 
item it should be encouraged to do so, 
should not be subjected to competitive 
ng on the part of the national library. The 
tant thing would be that the book re- 
ned in Canada and was made available to 
Canadian public. Some overseeing agency 
required, however, to ensure that such items 
not destroyed or sold abroad, and once 
vain, the natural agency to do the job is a 
itional library. This is not to say that the 
National Library would dictate the policy of 
provincial, university, or other libraries 
ross the dominion, but that it would co-operate 
with them to their mutual advantage and to the 
henetit of Canadian citizens the country over. 
lo recapitulate, then, the primary duties of 
national library would be: by copyright 
privilege and by purchase, by its own endeavour 


and by co-operation with other libraries, to 
1] 
il 


ect, preserve, and maintain the printed 
ecord of the country; and to make it available 

those engaged in study or research. Other 
venues of service might, and almost assuredly 

uld, present themselves in time, and, even at 
e outset, plans might well be made for the 
nclusion of supplementary activities, such as 

printing and sale of catalogue cards, and 
and 
Nevertheless, the fundamentals re- 
n unalterable. 


e compilation distribution of biblio- 


] hies, 


Parliamentary Library as a Nucleus 
\ny National Library which is set up in 
ida will need to take cognizance of the 
ries already in existence. Last July when 
report of the Joint Committee on the 
rary of Parliament was presented to the 
ise of Commons, a statement by Mr. Felix 
rochers, the general Parliamentary librarian, 
read. It said, in part: “Of the books at 
ent crowded into the Library of Parlia- 

probably two-thirds could be removed to 

This would leave, 


itional Library. say, 


150,000 volumes in the Library of Parliament 
embracing all material which would have any 
definite value as legislative material. Any other 
work that might occasionally be required for 
parliamentary use would still be readily acces- 
sible in the National Library. Here, then, we 
would have 350,000 volumes as the nucleus of 
.’ Mr. Des- 
rochers also recommended that the thirty-five 


a Canadian National Library. 


odd departmental libraries be “co-ordinated into 
constituent parts of the scheme for a National 
or Dominion Library.” The committee endorsed 
Mr. Desrocher’s report and its first recom- 
mendation was: “That as soon as circumstances 
permit the Government should consider the 
desirability of creating a national library, and 
the maintenance of the existing library as a 
parliamentary library for the use of Honourable 
Senators and Members of Parliament.” 

We have, then, the nucleus of the library, 
approximately 350,000 books from the Parlia- 
mentary Library, to which it is possible an 
unspecified number from some of the depart- 
mental libraries might be added. Let us re- 
member, however, that the nucleus is but the 
centre around which the mass is formed. These 
books would but give us a point from which to 
start the collection. It would be necessary to 
have them suitably housed in a building de- 
signed for tremendous expansion; an ample 
and competent staff would be required; the 
annual allotment to maintain the service and to 
add to the collection would need to be generous. 
To the initial book stock would be added each 
year the books received by copyright privilege, 
by purchase, and, it is hoped, by gift. 

Brief mention has already been made of the 
Public Archives of Canada. Every civilized 
country is concerned with the preservation of 
its written records and documents, not only 
public records but family papers wherever they 
relate to the history or expansion of the country 
In some countries the collec- 
tion of these archives is centralized, all the 


or a section of it. 


records relating to the country or a part of it 
being assembled in one place. Canada 
chosen a system which is neither completely 
centralized nor fully decentralized. We 
in Ottawa a splendidly administered 


has 


have 
Public 


Archives branch where material dealing with 
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the country as a whole is gathered. To the 
separate provinces has been left the task of 
collecting the records pertaining to them. Un- 
fortunately, all of the provinces have not taken 
the duty seriously, and hitherto many records 
which could and should have been preserved 
have been lost or destroyed. This is a matter 
for provincial endeavour but it is likewise a 
matter of national concern, for it is a national 
The 


National Library, when it is established, should 


calamity when valuable papers are lost. 


co-operate to the fullest extent with the Public 


\rchives and should strive to abet provincial 


pride in, and concern for, the preservation of 


provincial and local documents and papers. 


Serving Community Needs 


The establishment of a National Library is 
not to be undertaken lightly. It will involve the 
expenditure of public funds and that in itself 
imports a grave responsibility. It will demand 
careful, one may even say inspired, planning. 
Hindsight will be as requisite as foresight, and 
its inductors will require both courage and tact. 
In view of the scope of the undertaking, then, 
some consideration might be given to the pro- 
posal of the Ontario Library Association, which, 
the Commission on 
“The 


details of the best type of organization for a 


in its brief to Royal 


Dominion-Provincial Relations, said: 


Canadian National Library should be a matter 
of study by a commission of library experts 


who could be supplied with full information 


by the libraries of the Dominion, and thus a 
the 
This 


inay seem over-cautious to some, and the word 


national outlook would be obtained and 


needs of all the provinces considered.” 
“commission” invoke, in 
“What ! but 


prudence is not always a defect, and where 


may some quarters, 


the despairing cry: Another ?” ; 
enterprises of such magnitude are involved it 
ay prove to be a virtue. 


Library service in Canada is not in a healthy 


tate. Our rural citizens are badly served, for 


only a very small percentage of them have any 
libraries at all. General indifference, a reluctance 
to spend public funds for what is still considered 
in some quarters to be a luxury, together with 
the too prevalent belief that public libraries are 
bestowed upon the community by 
wealthy and benevolent old men, and once 


always 


inaugurated require little in the way of public 
support to maintain them, are factors which 
have contrived to make Canada backward in 
respect of free libraries and library services, 
Where libraries have been established in small 
towns they have been, with some notable excep- 
tions, isolated ventures. Co-operative action by 
a number of towns which pool their resources 
to provide better service, with an enlarged book 
stock, to a wider area has been rare. There is 
very great need of co-ordinated library sys- 
tems which will give our rural inhabitants 
opportunities of consulting books on leading 
problems and of finding the answers to specific 
questions. 

It is not suggested here, however, that a 
national library could, or should, at the outset, 
undertake to serve the casual student or inquirer 
direct, or that it should take over for the pro 
vinces or municipalities duties that are in- 
herently their own. In its initial stages, at least, 
its concern would be with the serious student, 
without whose vision the people may _ well 
perish. A national library by its assistance to 
all. 
would erase one of the dark spots on our record 
the 
By its inauguration and support the government 


our scholars serves us Its establishment 


and remove one of barriers to research 
would proclaim its pride in our heritage and 
faith in our future. By its example the pro 
vinces might be inspired to emulation and 
Is it too much 


hope that in time we shall see in Canada 


action now long delayed. 


chain of libraries: provincial, regional, ai 


municipal; public, business, 


the 


university al 


college; and at centre, practically ar 


spiritually if not geographically, a great Natiot 


Library ? 
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blems 


Library Needs in Saskatchewan 


mary of a Brief on Post-War Library Services 
iskatchewan, Presented to the Saskatchewan Re- 


‘tion Council on behalf of the Saskatchewan 


y Association. ) 


. democracy, all persons in all communities 
yuld have the opportunity to study current 
and to be informed in matters of 
Next to win- 


the present conflict against the totalitarian 


and national importance. 


my the most significant task facing the 
nle of Saskatchewan is education for demo- 


» ig 
- « 


iving. One of the most effective means 
which that education can be most rapidly 
soundly advanced is by the extension of 


hrarv service in its various forms to all the 


ple of the Province. 


Libraries are one of 
most important agencies in adult educa- 

As such they should be developed to 
the post-war demands. 


Existing Situation 


Library services as presently constituted ap- 


roach a fair degree of adequacy in the cities 


Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw through 


xistence of well-conducted public libraries, 
the Legislative, University and College 
ries for limited adult patronage. 

venty-three populated centres have free 
lic Libraries with a total book collection 
441 of about 85,000—of which undoubtedly 
sreat majority are old, worn and out-of- 


wenty-six other towns and villages have 
hanics and Literary Institutes” or “As- 


I ic 
ite Libraries” 


with a total book collection 
me 27,000 volumes in 1941 


worn and out-of-date. 


likewise 


1 
} 


ther urban and rural municipalities do 
possess local library facilities of any kind. 

from the Wheat Pool Library with its 
lation of 11,000 volumes to Pool members 

he limited rural mailing book service of 
Public the Lady 
Ismuir libraries, and the small circulating 


Saskatoon Library, 


homemakers’ libraries, the great majority of the 
people of the Province are dependent on the 
existing services provided by the Travelling 
and Open Shelf Libraries. It is very evident 
that the Open Shelf and Travelling Libraries 
as presently operating are only stop-gaps await- 
ing the implementation of a_ province-wide 
library program. Nevertheless, they may well 
find a permanent place in the projected library 
organization for Saskatchewan, which will al- 
ways have large areas of sparse settlement lack- 
ing direct access to local public libraries. 

School libraries throughout the small urban 
and rural areas of the province are almost 
wholly lacking. This condition is especially to 
be deplored in view of the fact that new methods 
of school technique and new school curricula 
are dependent on the school library becoming 
more and more the centre of the activities of 
the school. While the Regina Public School 
Board has a book appropriation of $3500 for 
the present year, schools in rural Saskatchewan 
may have as little as $10.00 per annum, and 
that only if it is not expended on other equip- 
ment and supplies. Clearly Saskatchewan re- 
quires a provincial-wide service to provide pools 
of books at suitable regional centres from which 
the needs of the rural schools may be met. 

Thousands of pupils and young people in the 
smaller and outlying communities largely lack, 
under present conditions, the library facilities 
necessary to assist them in their determination 
to get an education or improve their skill 
through the channels of the Government Cor- 
respondence courses, the University Extension 
department, and the Canadian Legion Educa- 
tional 


Services. A provincial library service, 


under an adequately trained personnel is 
absolutely necessary not only to fill this gap, 
but also to facilitate the national and provincial 
programmes of the tens of 


thousands of men and women who will be re- 


rehabilitation of 


turning from the armed services and the war 


industries during the immediate post-war 


period. 
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cities, the study group work of such 
clubs and organizations as the Canadian Club, 
the Local Council of Women, the I.0.D.E., 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 


In the 


etc., have ample assistance from the Public 
Libraries and the local college libraries to be- 
come informed on national and world affairs. 
But such is not the case in rural Saskatchewan. 
Those citizens who take part in listening groups 
organized for the Farm Radio Forum and the 
‘itizens’ Forum on Canada in the Post-War 
World, citing but two examples, find that the 
suggested reading for these topics are not 
available in rural or small urban libraries. 
The Legion War Services Educational Branch 
has offered courses in Saskatchewan to some 
12,000 men in their camps and in the cities. 
Those in the camps had the handbooks from 


Ottawa H.Q. and very little else to aid them. 


They really need the facilities of technical and 
specialized libraries. Their depot libraries are 
in the hands of officers who are busy with other 
duties and tend to treat their libraries. as 
recreation and not as service bureaux. 

The Saskatchewan Library Association be- 
lieves that library services are not only an 
essential and integral part of the formal edu- 
cational system of the province, but also the 
continuing school of the 


principal average 


citizen. The library does for every age and 
class in the community what the well-equipped 
school does for the child and the adolescent. It 
is essential to the development of a proper 
functioning democracy. 

Library services in this province are in no 


The 


number of registered public library borrowers 


way adequate to the task that lies ahead. 


in Saskatchewan is 69,000 or only 7.1 percent 
of the population, while the public library book 
stock totals 275,000 or .3 books per capita. The 
public libraries and the Open Shelf and Travel- 
ling Libraries spent only a little over $25,000 
on books in 1941, which represents 2.8 cents 
ita in Saskatchewan as compared with 

in Alberta, Co- 


and 37 In view of 


31 cents in British 
cents in Ontario. 
the public library expenditures in Regina and 


toon of 92 cents and 70 cents per capita 


per annum respectively, the figure of 2.8 cents 
per capita for all Saskatchewan reveals an 
appalling fact. These figures alone indicat 
the urgent need for more adequate library ser 
vice in this province. Our preceding review 

the needs in our province present a challeng 


which we cannot afford to ignore. 


Main Recommendations 


As a means toward meeting this challenge 
and providing the citizens of the Province of 
Saskatchewan with adequate library services, 
the Saskatchewan Library Association recom- 


mends: 


1. That a Survey Commission be appointed 
to study existing library service in Saskatch- 
ewan and to make recommendations to the 
Government for the improvement of library 
services. 


2. That a Saskatchewan Library Commis- 


sion be constituted by a special Act of the 
Legislature, to supervise all library affairs sup- 
ported in whole or part by public grants; to 
promote and encourage the extension of public 
library services; to organize wherever possible 
locally supported library facilities. 


3. It should be the responsibility of the 
Provincial Government to make adequate an- 
nual financial grants to this Commission to 
carry on its work, and also to make provision 


for the training of professional librarians in 


sufficient numbers. 


4. The Commission, immediately after its 
constitution should appeal to the Carnegie Cor 
poration for a grant of money sufficient 
finance a library survey of Saskatchewan and 
to institute an initial Regional library experi- 
ment, looking forward to the establishment of 
regional libraries in certain key cities and 
towns. 


5. The Commission should co-operate wit! 
the National Film Board and other audio-visual 
agencies with a view to the establishment 
a library of films, records and special materials, 
adult educati 


whether for schools’. or 


programmes. 
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Music In The Library 


By MARCUS ADENEY 


Recently a letter was sent to interested 
persons in the Beaches District, Toronto, with 
the following invitation: 

No doubt you are aware that a group 
has been formed at the Beaches to pro- 
mote a series of Musical Evenings at the 
Beaches Library. At these concerts it is 

the musical 
talent obtainable and those who attended 
the first one will agree that this objective 


proposed to present best 


was achieved. 

The second of the series will be pre- 
sented on Wednesday, February 23rd at 
the Beaches Library at 8.30 and will 
consist of Local Professional Talent. 

The concert took place at the Library as 
scheduled, with the Reuben Sisters playing 
on two fine Heintzman Grands and Florence 
Stein gems from 
A neighborhood audience filled the 
lamplit, timbered hall; children and old folk 
alike climbed up on desks, made themselves 
thoroughly at Harry Adaskin and 
frances Marr had opened the series; with the 
Parlow Quartet announced for March the 


singing folk songs and 
Debussy. 


home. 


fifteenth the project looked like an assured 
uccess., 
Now 


concerts an interest which, the local group is 


what, if anything, lends to these 
sure, transcends that of the concert goer, the 
musical enthusiast? Perhaps it is the direction 
ind the initiative shown by a few people in 


the interest of many. These evenings of fine 


music are provided by and for a community; 


ney are sustained through the spare time 
cllorts of a local committee. Have we here a 
pattern for progress, a simple solution to the 
problem of cultural indifference which seems 
» go along with industrial development? Or 
this merely an exotic flower, product of the 

't house and special interests—an incident 
the life of an unusual group living in a 
vored 


district? Perhaps these questions 


nnot be answered directly, but something 


can and should be said about the Beaches 
Program as it may affect us all. 

In the first place the Beaches Public Library 
has been fortunate in obtaining first in Miss 
Rorke, later in Miss Louise Boothe, exception- 
al librarians. 
charming hall has been the scene of extra- 


For almost twenty years this 
literary activities. Art exhibits, local, nation- 
al, and foreign, have occupied the little wall 
with books. 
Drama League produced plays not only for 


space not taken up Beaches 
themselves and their friends but successfully 
for competitions. Music, lectures, discussion 
groups, all have found a welcome and a home 
at the Library. What then, distinguishes the 
present project from others? Why is it worth 
considering as a communal step forward? 
First, because with the founding of the 
Community Centre Committee a group of 
local residents undertook to provide and pay 
for first rate professional talent while making 
no direct demands upon the public. In other 
words persons without any financial backing 
(beyond a few dollars put into the Music Box 
—described later) figured that cultural goods 
could be bought and paid for by those who 
really cared for these things—then given to 
the people. Of course subscriptions were in- 
vited: and citizens at large, learning what was 
But there 
were no terms, no tickets, no bills of sale. 


really going on, chipped in loyally. 


The Library isa public place. Those who pay 
and those who do not pay are equally welcome 
at the Beaches Concerts. 

I mentioned the Music Box. This is simply 
a sum of money set aside to protect the Com- 
mittee in the initial stages of its work. You 
cannot start a concert series without making 
commitments. Someone or some organiz- 
ation has to see to it that neither the com- 
mittee nor anyone connected therewith shall 
At the Beaches 
there was no need to draw upon the Music 


be penalized in case of loss. 


Box, but its presence behind the scenes un- 
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doubtedly helped to make the show a success. 
In fact, the initiative displayed in arranging 
the concerts was directly contingent on the 
financial protection afforded by the Music 
SOX. 

This is a time of unprecedented stress, not 
tosay crisis. Whether or not the average man 
realizes the extent to which the social order 
has been challenged, he is sure to sense a 
That 


predicament makes every novelty, every form 


predicament in his own, in all our lives. 
of amusement attractive. (If you cannot do 
what is left 
But the Beaches 
an escape, because the 


anything about your troubles 
but to escape from them?) 
Concerts aren’t just 
Beaches Committee has had to work and bear 
responsibility, buoyed up perhaps by the 
pioneering spirit. I think this points the way 
by which our cultural activities, and conse- 
quently our communal life, could be re-created: 
but this would involve planning, forethought, 
and organization. 

Also it would involve publicity, not to say 
education. A writer in this paper recently 
suggested that the bringing of fine concerts 
to the people was hardly a proper function of 
Community Centre 
that culturally 


alienate 


Committees. He said 


advanced programs would 


workers. This brings to mind a 
[ had with Elie Spivak who 
played many concerts for the poor at Man- 
chester. He told 


neighborhood or workers group nothing is too 


conversation 


me: “If this is for a 
good, in program or performance. The people 
will always prove your shrewdest critics.”’ It 
should be noted that no one brought good 
music to the Beaches. A Beaches group (not 
And if there are 
music lovers elsewhere in Canada who wish 


1) initiated these concerts. 


to establish a cultural interest at the heart of 
the community—if there can be found some- 
one who will protect the initial moves of a 
Community Centre Committee, there is no 


reason why the 


Beaches venture should not 
lay the pattern for a nation-wide program. 
No one person need bear the burden: all may 
share the 


Against 


benefits. 


this bright hope, this favorable 


prospect, let us place the view that tl 
Beaches Library is unique, an oasis in th 
desert of commercial entertainment. At th 
Beaches, you may say, there was a tradition, 
a home for talent and ideas, a habit of group 
None of 


these statements would be quite true, and fo 


activity and a prepared audience. 


this reason: about three hundred people of 
varying ages, types and occupations attend 
the concerts; perhaps a third of these ar 
supporters. The Beaches Committee is com- 
posed of people who, in the main, neve: 
worked together before. No political, racial 
or religious tie binds them, only a common 
interest in the project—and an evergrowing 
good will and tolerance. 

No, there is nothing rare or special about 
the people in or out of Beaches Public Library, 
though Mr. Charles Sanderson, speaking as 
intermission commentator at the last concert, 
seemed to think there must be. Miss Booth« 
has bravely opened a small auditorium to th 
world, and fears lest many should be turned 
(Don’t tell her but they will be. 
Some good citizens have initiated what seems 


away. 


to them an obvious move toward communit\ 
betterment: they hope that people elsewher 
will follow suit. The writer of this article has 
advised the Committee on programs and finds 
that 


enthusiastic about the project. 


fine artists are not only willing but 
Might not 
success be looked for in a wider field? 

To create a national circuit of such musi 
for the community, 
Adaskin suggests, 
communities 


you must, as Harry 
strike the 


work with the schools, teach 


roots in local! 
as you go, make music perhaps only on 
feature of a Community Centre Plan. At 
once the need for over-all management arises. 
At the got that far, 
though naturally we look ahead, and see no 
particular reason why Canadians should not 


Beaches we haven't 


fully enjoy their own cultural resources. 
National Community Centre movement is i 
When, or if ever it will come into 
being depends or 
of this Enough for 
Beaches Concert Series. 


prospect. 
matters outside the scop 


article. to-day is th 





Coming Soon: 


SPECIAL BOOK-REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 
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Experimental Music Project 


CENTLY airmen at certain stations in 
Canada had an opportunity to take part in 
might be called music-discussion groups. 

a carefully selected programme of fine 


rds, the listeners discussed together, on the 


sis of a skilfully prepared outline, questions 


this: what’s the difference between modern 


| classical music? what makes some melodies 


| L¢ re 


yr revive while others die a natural death? 
gives a tune “balance”? 

is a brief report of this experiment. 

he aim of this project, undertaken by the 
idian Legion Educational Services at the 


uest of the R.C.A.F., was to examine the 


sibilities of educational uses of music. 


7 


rl 


177 


Here 
ifically the problem was that of developing 
ries of materials to accompany listening to 
raph records. These were designed to 
enge thinking with regard to the broad 
factors which underlie music, as op- 
to the purely technical aspects of the 
This level of attack was used because 
is equal attraction and interest for the 
ian and non-musician. 
e experiment was conducted at Rockcliffe 
plands and, in addition to records, sets of 


les for an eight-week period were provided. 


sets contained materials covering the 
ganization of the sessions, and pro- 
Some of the 


the discussion outlines. 


ts were: 

\ll Music is Good for Something: 
What Makes Music Classical ? 
The Mystery of the Orchestra; 
So You Don’t like Opera; 

Songs of Love and War. 


total number of persons attending one or 


sessions was approximately the same at 


the two stations (seventy-five, seventy-three) 
but the average attendance at Uplands was con- 
siderably higher (Uplands, thirty-three, Rock- 
cliffe, fifteen). Non-musicians comprised a 
smaller proportion of total attendance at the 
Uplands sessions. The percentage of participa- 
tion of group members in 
greater at Rockcliffe. 


discussion was 

On the basis of the experiment the following 
conclusions were made. 

(1) Discussion technique in this type of ses- 
sions works most successfully in situations 
where a non-musician is the group leader, and 
where non-musicians dominate numerically. 

(2) Intensity of interest and intelligence of 
discussion depended more on the quality of 
leadership than on any other single factor. 

(3) Such factors as the size, comfort, and 
privacy of the meeting place, seating and light- 
ing arrangements, and the efficiency of equip- 
ment were found to be of importance. 

(4) The discussion technique was more suc- 
cessful with small than large groups. 

(5) In this series it was necessary not only 
to experiment with a central idea, but with such 
variables as advertising, instructions to discus- 
sion leaders, discussion materials, and leader- 
ship itself. With these 
variables, future series might be expected to 


the elimination of 
have more predictable results and to be even 
more successful. 

(6)A discussion leader with some rank (e.g. 
corporal, sergeant) is preferable. 

(7) Co-operation with any organization in- 
terested in this type of activity, and in a posi- 
contribute to its conduct, should be 


tion to 


encouraged. 





THREE MORE HANDICRAFTS PAMPHLETS READY 


No. 3. 


No. 4. Chip Carving 


Indian Slippers That You Can Make 
No. 5. 


Small Animal Sculpturing 


10c each; reduced price for block orders. 


HANDICRAFTS DIVISION, MACDONALD COLLEGE, QUE. 
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News of the Forums 


NATIONAL FARM RADIO FORUM 


With the kind permission of “The 
School” Magazine, we reprint in 
part a warm tribute to the National 
Farm Radio Forum, written by Mr. 
C. P. Matthews, an Ontario Inspector 
of Separate Schools. His article 
relation of the rural 
teacher to the Forum project. 


stresses the 


The teacher living in a rural community is 
regarded as a leader in the field of education. 
Unfortunately, rural Ontario has grown up to 
think that the need tor further education ceased 


with graduation from formal schooling. There 


is a definite movement on foot at the present 


time to correct this condition. 

The Farm Radio Forum is a suggested form 
of adult education for the rural community. 
While reports from teachers indicate that many 
parents listened to the broadcasts, the greatest 
benefit has accrued when neighbors met to- 
gether in one of the 


1 
; 


he purpose of discussing the points which the 


homes or in the school for 
broadcast introduced. From experience gained 
in participation in such meetings, the writer is 
inclined to state that it matters little how vital 
is the topic, how congenial are the acquaint- 
ances, and how comfortable is the meeting place, 
if reflection, study, and exchange of opinions 

allizing in joi This 


a rural community can 


action are lacking. 
provide the necessary leadership to further this 
interesting out-of-school enterprise. However, 
t] should local 


leadership, particularly among the few remain- 


le objective be to encourage 


ing younger members of the community. 

\ cross-section of opinions expressed by 
members who have had experience in Farm 
Radio Forum discussion groups will give some 
indication of the possibilities that lie ahead for 
the rural school 


communities that are about to 


participate in this timely enterprise: 
(1) We have learned to 
ly. 


re ore atly 
7 I \ 


find time 


indebted to our teacher 


for taking the lead in organizing a discuss: 
group. We are on our own now, with no la 
of ideas for discussion. Many thanks to Far 
Radio Forum. 

(3) With the acute labor shortage, we hay 
discussed effective ways and means of assisting 
each other. 

(4) While we are doing the best we can 
the home battle for production of food, we must 
do more. We must plan now to safeguard a1 
advance agriculture in the post-war period. 

From the standpoint of practical educatio: 
the Farm Forum idea might be described as th 
voice of those engaged in the profession of 
agriculture, through united action, giving in- 
telligent expression to the 
Canada. 


1 


needs of rural 


There has been so much written and so muc! 
said about the plight of the rural community 
that it is heartening to observe that action is 
developing from the one source that begets ac- 
tion, the individual working in co-operation 
with his neighbors. The introduction of mod- 
ern improvements, such as the highways, motor 
cars, and radios, has had a tendency to rob rural 
areas of the culture and the neighborliness that 
The 


farm has shared in the disadvantages as well 


were essential requisites of earlier times 


as the advantages of the mechanical age. Mass 
production technique has frequently resulted i 
loneliness for the individual who can now d 
with a machine done bv 


This 


not to claim that modern conveniences should 


what was once 


neighborly group of men and women. 


be denied the rural community, but is it sug 
gested that opportunities be provided for th 
people to meet more frequently than has cor 
to be the rule. 


Whether the problem is one of home beaut 


fication, or soil analysis, or co-operative market 


ing, or credit unions, all are part of a scien 
which requires study and co-operative action t 
become effective. 

The success which the Farm Forum mov 
ment has attained is due in no small measu: 


to the zeal of many rural teachers. 
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CITIZENS’ FORUM mail coming in to the national office, continually 


bears witness to the value of this project, and 


lore than a year ago, when Dr. E. A. “ae ; 
‘ the need for its continuance. 


, the Director of the Canadian Associa- 

for Adult Education, first thought of a 

ve-scale educational venture which would 
to set up discussion groups on post-war FILM FOLLOW-UP 

blems in the cities and towns of this land, Films present, in dramatic visual form, the 

people told him that it couldn’t be done. living background of the world today. Over 

said: city people just won’t meet together; the past four years they have been proving 

re are too many distractions; people don’t _ their effectiveness-as a discussion medium, and 

w their neighbours, even if they have lived Citizens’ Forums in many cities 


G.G. 








have used 
1 place twenty years. Well, this year films in conjunction with the series “Of Things 
yens’ Forum has disproved this. to Come”. In Winnipeg, 


a particularly 
cal Citizens’ Forums, to the number of ambitious plan was carried out in co-operation 
1500, have sprung up all across the with the Public Library. Each Wednesday 
itry to work out for themselves the prob- evening representatives of all Citizens’ Forums 
that confront them in the world that is were invited to a Film Forum in the Library 
ing. Some are in small prairie towns like dealing with some aspect of the subject dis- 
1 and Humboldt in Saskatchewan; some cussed on Tuesday’s broadcast. Each group 
wartime Halifax, or industrial Montreal. was thus afforded the opportunity of profiting 
here are church groups in Ontario towns from a further exchange of views outside its 
- Bloomfield, or St. George and Plaster Rock immediate circle. 
New Brunswick. There are Forums in As the season of broadcasts draws to a close, 
hools, libraries, and in plain ordinary neigh- Citizens’ Forums are planning in many cases 
hourhoods. Hundreds of men and women in to continue their winter’s activities, at least in 
navy, army, and airforce swell the numbers. S0Me measure, during the months to come. 
Many of the forums have emphasized the Films dealing with problems of urgent com- 
ed for action to implement the conclusions munity concern ; nutrition, housing, unemploy- 
they have reached in discussion. “We must emt insurance, farm labour, and many others 
describing the war strategy of the United Na- 


t he accused of idle chatter,” said one Forum. ; : : 
tions, are available in each province. If you 


Manitoba, conferences have been held at - . seat A 
plan to hold Film Forums, your local Citizens 
Forum office will be glad to give you full 
information about your nearest Regional Film 
Library. They will also be able to tell you 
whether or not there is a Volunteer Projection 
Service in your centre. If there is not such 


men, Gilbert Plains, and Souris, and out of 
meetings a fuller understanding of com- 
itv needs and responsibilities is arising. 
'redericton, the teachers are hoping to use 


ns’ Forum as part of their annual con- 


a service, possibly a school or private individual 

in the community owns a sound projector 

are being held in all the Western which they would be willing to place at your 

‘es, to evaluate the progress made this disposal. A selected list of films of current 

and to lay plans for the future. Quebec community interest is available through these 

ranging a meeting for May 6th, and other offices and through the Distribution Depart- 
neces will undoubtedly follow suit. The ment of the National Film Board, Ottawa. 


April, provincial Citizens’ Forum 
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IN MY 


OPINION 














IN REPLY TO MR. GRIERSON 


A dictator, says Mr. Grierson,* can clear a slum 
by the if he will. (And if he 
has any idea of the use ol bribes, Mr. Grierson, 
- se 


Wlil, as HIStory Is OUul 


Mr. 


1] 
ceinence, 


wave of his hand- 
witness.) Fascism, says 
Grierson, means efficiency, superimposed ex- 
while “people in our (democratic) world 
ire so beautifully out of step.” Fascism expresses 
“the 
organized uplifting emo- 


in “exciting forms”, provides 
the 
] 


co Wwe i a 


appeal, 


whi dem« racy “are c¢é yncerned 


ultitude of ordinary things the very 
Yet 
most important 


h bubbles 


Vvnicn 


is their ordinaryness.” out 


13 ‘ 
peopl conn the 


ce is not easy 
(fascist) and the 

“What we 
Mr. 
local 
but 


SavVS 


our shabbv 


icracy offer 
or little “spirit” in- 
ul Mr. Grierson does 
Well, 


lly education: per- 


ind contour 
education his ideal 

will emerge 
the 
hurden of 


dreamy Cc 


Mr 
books”) is his sub 
Mr. Grierson’s 


gestures 


books (mv apologi 
the 
umns 
whimsic 
like all of us, 
tired 
and 
bore, 


ions must be taken as 


the decorative, for he, 
] 


“bush workers 
like reading 


executives 


kn Ww 


some 
thourers” who Shakespeare, 
well-rested find it a 
differences in human reaction not being exclusivelv 
occupational. A sniping at libraries is 
excusable in a plug for the documentary film and 
But 
inxious to have another man share his enthusiasm 


ome 


who 


casual 


1 


the propaganda poster. every man who is 


‘ 


about a good book is not approaching him “with 
the intention of improving him and shaping him.” 
Such an approach ts insulting, Mr. Grierson, and 
calculated to make a man give all libraries a wide 


berth for a while. People don’t like other people 


for Thought, 


It makes them nervy 

Even a film constructed with such impertin 
intentions would start the slow undercurrent 

resentment. 


trying to “shape” them. 


Mr. Grierson can hardly be serious when he 
that a study of Plato or Elizabethan 
“education with its roots in the air.” Eve 
we are ashamed and troubled by the fact, we 
not escape being part of a civilization, inherit 


drama 


of a tradition of vision and thought that has 
developed through the centuries, that offer 
root-hold and sustenance. It is our privileg 
go on building and enriching the tradition, 
we try to shuck it, our new things may turn 
to be only novelties and notions, and we the 
inheritors of our children. 

The principle problems of education in a det 
racy (i.e. of propaganda ?) are: 
interest in the community life,” 
initiative”, and (3) to “ 
ing common standards of community thinking 
The 


“specific areas of 


inspire 


community doing.” educationist must « 


centrate on interest” —a 


factory, his neighbours, his hobbies, his chu 
“At a hundred points education can touch 
quick of his life and light the way for him.” 


Mr. 


his life won’t bear touching. 


be careful, Grierson. Perhaps the quicl 
Perhaps if you t 
a man to assess his function in society he 
deplore it and rebel against it. 
that the intolerable 


struggle for economic and social security is f re 


Perhaps he 
discover “reality” ot 

on him by circumstances that might be chang 
that to be hag-ridden by immediate necessiti 
degrading his dignity as a human being. Bec 
he is aware of these possibilities, Mr. Grier 
would educational 
around “simple” “ordinary” “common” people. 

people who have succumbed to the frustratior 

their hopes and ambitions, who have ceased 

challenge the future, who have lost heart lor 
since, and must live out their lives with a residu 
minimum of those qualities that might have mad 
them complicated, extraordinary, and individu 
This apotheosis of mediocrity, the titillating 

“little people” with a sense of self-importan 
may bring about, temporarily, a resignation to tl 


have his programme pt 


status quo. Community may be brought about | 
cutting everybody down to size with society) 
lowest common denominator. But a real livi 
community develops the other way: from a wm 


versal compulsion to greatness. As you desp 
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ple, Mr. Grierson, they will be despicable. It 
v be possible to hold democracy in the shallows 

this anchor of economic necessity, and to 
uurage the self-deception that will make the 
llows attractive. But eventually those who re- 
n most stubbornly alive will rise and lead their 


lows out—which is what the word “educate” 


llv means. 


MARGARET AVISON. 


Epitor’s Note: The following letter was not sub- 
ted for publication. However, the comments are so 
mt to our theme this month that we are taking 
erty of publishing it. It will be of special interest 
many friends of Father “Jimmy” Tompkins.) 
Dr. Corbett: 
Ithough I have not been in touch with you for 
e time, I am following very carefully your 
ications. I had a letter from the editor some 
ago asking for suggestions about improving 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT magazine. I think 
re doing a good job and going ahead rapidly. 
permanently angry about the indifference 
ttawa and Ontario with regard to the library 
tion in Nova Scotia. \ccording to the recent 
NNIAL SURVEY, the per capita book cit 


culation of Sydney is .2—that of Halifax .9— 
whilst hali of Canada is without library service. 
In that half you must count 900,000 in Ontario, 
“the enlightened”. These 900,000 poor devils are 
of course in the country—like “the rest of us” 
It is time for you to come down and look us 
over. I should be very glad to welcome you to 
Reserve and I think we have something to show 
you. In this little place here of about 2,800 
inhabitants, we have had the following book 
circulation : 
1941-1942 10,093 
1942-1943 11,364 


In this connection, recall the Halifax circulation 
of .9—and the Sydney circulation of .2, and you 
will realize the inspiration we have all around us. 
Reconstruction should take this matter of supply- 
ing Canada with books and librarians in hand— 
and especially the librarians. 


Very sincerely, 


J. J. TompxKins. 


Re serve Mines, N:S., 
April 4, 1944. 
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FILMS 


month we look back on the first year ol 
rade Union Film Circuit. When the Circuit 
n, there were very few suitable films to be had, 
the early programmes were gathered together 
here, there, and everywhere. Naturally they 
ved some well-deserved criticism for being 
hy, dull, and only touching the fringe of 
interest. But in the past few months, since 
National Film Board has begun to produce 
films especially for this Circuit, the standard 
greatly improved. 
the three Canadian-made films recently put 
the Circuit, the Film Board has amply demon- 
ted its ability to develop appropriate material 
interesting way for trade union audiences. 
se three films deal with topics that the trade 
nm movement has considered sufficiently im- 
tant to take a stand on; the government has 
vise considered them vital enough to demand 


vernment action. The treatment has been 


tual, but against a background making clear the 


ial implications. 
‘eople go away with some definite and practical 
rmation— something that will help them in 


setting up a joint committee, in applying for un 
employment insurance, in deciding whether or not 
to send their children to a day nursery. But they 
also leave with a clearer understanding of the 
total problem which has to be met, and in the light 
of this they can decide for themselves whether the 
programme which has been adopted or is being 
considered meets the situation adequately. 

The films resulting from this approach form an 
excellent starting point for a broad discussion of 
union and government policies on subjects of vital 
importance to the working people of Canada. It is 
now up to the unions to expand the trade union 
audiences quickly enough to justify making one 
of these films each month, and also to set up ma- 
chinery in the union to follow the film with a 
lively discussion period and with appropriate 
action. 

It is a good omen to find that the opening pro- 
gramme this month is an exceptionally good film, 
A Report on Labour Management Committees in 
Britain. The release of this film coincides with 
a renewed government campaign to encourage 
joint production committees in Canada. 

But most workers recall that previously heralded 
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campaigns did not get very far. The recent lay- 
offs due to wartime production changes intensifies 
their uneasy feeling that wartime employment may 
not last. So workers are very much 
Missouri” (or its Canadian equivalent) 


Canadian 
“Irom 
when it comes to plans that deal only with increas- 
A year ago such plans might 

Today they have to be pre- 


ing output now. 
have been enough. 
sented not only as part of a broad campaign to step 
up war output and make the best use of labour in 
the war period, but also as a means of meeting 
the post-war problem of reconversion from war to 
peacetime industry, and of maintaining national 
income and employment up to the wartime level. 
This month’s film is just what its title implies: 
a straight-forward account of the British joint 
production committees, showing why they were set 
up, how they carry on their work, and what they 
have achieved. There is, however, no well- 
rounded analysis of the function of such com- 
mittees once the war ends. Although there is no 
clear-cut recognition that the need for war out- 
put is so urgent that it overshadows the special 
interests of workers and management alike, there 
is emphasis throughout the film on the increasing- 
ly important part which workers, through their 
own organizations, are playing in the national 
partnership. There is, too, a belief that the mutual 
understanding and joint effort in the interests of 
the whole community, which have been built up 
an important foundation for 


in wartime, will be 


peace-time advance. 
From this Report it is easy to see 


3ritish production 


some of the 


reasons for the success of the 


committees, and to draw conclusions which would 
apply to joint labour-management committees both 
now and after the war. Among the lessons which 
tand out especially vividly are: (a) the complete 
acceptance of trade unionism in British industry: 
it is quite a matter of course that all the workers’ 
(b) the 


of the machinery for joint dis- 


representatives should be union members; 
comprehensiveness 
cussion, beginning in each department of the plant, 
ind proceeding through the factory to the region 
and eventually to a national advisory 
Minister of 
need for a common purpose which both union and 
than 


or industry, 
suuncil to the Production; (c) the 


anagement recognize as more important 
heir own interests; (d) the recognition that joint 
liscussion does not in any way take the place of 
lective bargaining; and (e) the necessity of 
making decisions by testing the facts in the light 
the common purpose, rather than by bargain- 


ng. These facts and conclusions can then be taken 


rack to the union members or to the management 


or final decisions as 


these lessons are particularly relevant in 


re union recognition and labour par- 


ticipation are much less deeply rooted. It is o1 
now, in the fourth year of the war, that we have 
seen the beginnings of federal protection of the 
right to bargain collectively. Satisfactory labour 
representation on the committees advising on join 
production plans and on regional manpower pro! 
lems has been a long time coming. With unio: 
recognition now fairly well established, the more 
advanced step of labour participation in matters 
like production (which were formerly left to 
management or government) has become practic- 
able. The time is very short, but the foundation 
for the joint efforts which will be needed after 
the war must be laid solidly in wartime 
co-operation, 

IpELE WILSON. 


FROM THE I.L.O. 
The Health of Children in Occupied Europe 


International Labour Office. Novem- 
ber, 1943. 43 pp. 25c. 
“The foundations of tomorrow’s society are 
the children of today, and the condition of 
the children must therefore be a matter of 
crucial concern in drafting any plans for 
social reconstruction.” 


Pamphlet. 


This outline study of the effects of the war on 
the health of children in Europe is presented as 
an essential prelude for an international pro- 
gramme of child protection. The first section of 
the study deals with conditions as they are now 
in Europe. Diets are as much as 50% 
standard due to lack of food (unobtainable even 
with ration cards), lack of calorie content in avail- 
able food, and general deterioration of all food 
stuffs. Besides inadequate food supplies, general 
living conditions are very poor. Soap, fuel, and 
warm clothing are almost entirely lacking with th 
result that disease and death are rampant. Many 
children are too weak and ill to attend school, even 
where schools are open. 

The second part of the study deals with th 
consequences of the conditions 


below 


described above. 
Severe physical deficiency, susceptability to di 

ease, and a rising death rate are the outstandin; 
features. Tuberculosis, particularly, has bee 
responsible for a great many deaths. Due to th 
preferential treatment given to Germans, they hav 

suffered least from the hardships of war. 
tions in occupied Europe are becoming more an 
more difficult. Depopulation is proceeding on 
scale which threatens the powers of recovery 

some countries. 

The study closes by pointing out that the p: 
mary task after the war will be to bring immediat 
relief to these suffering people. We will have 
make it possible for these countries to build up 


Condi 
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hy population as a foundation for their future 


ire. 


The Co-operative Movement in the Americas 


rnational Labour Office. Pamphlet. May, 1943. 
yp. 25e. 


e International Labour Office was approached 


convening a Pan-American co-operative 


ress, but due to war conditions such a meet- 


iad to be postponed. 


Instead they organized 
ngress on the air which afforded leading co- 
rators of the Western Hemisphere an oppor- 
ty to address Pan-American audiences, making 
vn their achievements, their problems, and 
r hopes. This pamphlet is a record of the 
deasts of this congress of the air. 
1 development in Canada and the United 
outlined by leading men in each move 
with a note on 


special agricultural co- 


itives. An extremely interesting and inform- 
chapter is devoted to the discussion of credit 
ns, their development, function, and educa 

value. Reports on the co-operative move- 
in Argentina, Columbia, Mexico, and Peru 
its rapid growth in spite of opposition. In 
se countries an effort has been made to ob 
legislation favorable to the 


vement and the 


co-operative 
government has assisted in 
blishing schools, and distributing literature ot 
itional value. 
he internal structure of a _ co-operative 
society based on democratic principles edu- 
members in 


ites the self-government and 


helps them to solve their own problems.” 


Man-Power Mobilization for Peace 


national Labour Office. Pamphlet. December, 
13. 78 pp. 25e. 
\t present war has replaced depression, but 
vhat of the next ten years?” 
ny people already dread the future and ask 
will become of them aiter the war is over. 
eport Is designed to point out some olf the 
involved in changing from a wartime to 
The first part of the re 


7 
etiine democracy. 


survey ol the present man-power situation 


the armed torces ), with attention to the 


the make-up of labour, and the level ot 
What 


does this mean tor post-wat 


report, the I.L.O. makes some very con 


lor solving the problems Ol 
that 
| 


ployment tor all, but the people must have 


mobilization. They believe there 


olving their own problems. In ordet 
they must be better informed about what 
Organized public discussion is 


suggested as a way of helping people understand 
their problems. 


Joint Production Committees in Great Britain 
International Labour Office. Studies and Reports, 
\ (Industrial Relations), No. 42. 
1943. 74 pp. 50c. 


“The establishment of Joint Production Com 


Series January, 


mittees indicates a new conception of the cot 
tribution that can be made to the war effort 
by employers’ and workers’ representatives 


meeting together confidently at plant level.” 
Production Committees 
starts with the historical background ot labour co 
operation dating back to the last war. 
ment declined in the 


This report on Joint 


lhe move 
inter-war period but has 
received new impetus during the present war. The 
production committees are wholly voluntary and 
although the government wishes to keep them so, 
Methods ot 
constitution, composition, and meetings are pre 


it has encouraged their establishfnent. 
sented here in outline and also a very inclusive 
account of their functions. 

Extensive examples of activities and results ot 
the Committees show the effectiveness of various 
methods, and the problems they have solved. 

The pamphlet includes copies of model constitu 
tions, agendas, and minutes of 
chart 


meetings, and a 


showing the relationship between Joint 


Production Committees, 


labour supply organization. 


War production, and 


Wartime Developments in Government- 
Employer-Worker Collaboration 
International Labour Ottice. 


1941. 152 pp. $1. 


The purpose ot 


Report. October, 
this 
institutions and procedures which have developed 
tor the 


report is to describe the 


turtherance ot the war etfort in the field 


of collaboration between Government, employe: 


and worker. The report includes monographs on 
the countries in the British Commonwealth and 
the United States, and also includes a chapter on 
the situation in continental Europe. 

In Europe voluntary procedures have bee: 
placed by regimentation. 


} 
WOTRKC] 


he methods by which groups ot 
employers have co-operated with governn 
chinery has depended on the practice 
tion Most of the cor 


ade plans to extend collaboration t 


1 
li each country. 


ocial and economic readjustment afte 
order to make full use of national r¢ 
collaboration 
arked the 


nations and thos 


] . +5 
CGemMmocrath 


thods ot 
elfort) have contrast 


brought unde 


totalitarian 
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